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OBSERVATIONS on GROWN or SPROUTED CORN. 


[From an ingenious Pamphlet lately publifhed in France, occafioned by 
the laft wet Harveft, by which much Corn was damaged throughout 
that Kingdom. | 

Caufe of the Sprouting of Corn. 
HE great fall of rain during the time of cutting, having 
lengthened the harveft, before the corn could be carried, 
much of it fprouted in the fwarthes, or in the fheaves. 

The term of /prouting is given to cora when part has under- 
gone vegetation ; for if the whole of the grain had budded, it 
would have been unfit for bread. Whatis here meant by /prouted 
corn, is confined therefore to fuch corn as have fome grains more 
or lefs {prouted in each ear. 

It may be neceffary to premife, that bread made of fprouted 
corn is notin the fmalleit degree prejudicial to health, if the 
following precautions are obferved. Some phyficians even re- 
commend the flour of this grain as fitteft to make broth for chil- 
dren, as the {prouting of the corn deftroys in fome meafure the 
glutinous guality of the flour. 

Sprouted corn is very difficult to preferve, becaufe the opening 
of the bud caufes it to ferment and heat, and becaufe the moif- 
ture it retains difpofes it ftill further for fermentation. 

infects appear to attack it more freely, becaufe itis more ten- 
der, fweeter, and more fufceptible of heat to favour their eggs. 

Sprouted corn, left to itfelf, never fails to ferment and heat, 
and to contract both a bad fmell and bad colour: in this con- 
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dition it has alfo a difagreeable and harp tafte, which is com- 
municated to the flour and bread, and at latt it will grow mouldy 
and four; animals rejet it, and it is in that cafe only fit for 
ftarch. 


Sprouted corn grinds badly; it clogs the mill flones, choaks 
the bolting cloths, yields but little flour, as the bran retains a 


part of it. 

‘The flour of fprouted corn is moift and foft; it requires but 
little water to knead it, and commonly produces lefs bread ; it 
Coes not keep, efpecially in warm weather. 

The bran of the beft and drieit corn will not keep long; the 
bran from the moiit and {prouted grain of courfe foon decays ; 
it grows four, and quickly becomes putrid. In this ftate animals 
refufe it; andif they do eatit, it will not agree with them. 

Leaven made with the flour of {prouted corn receives but 
little water. It ferments or comes forward very quickly ; but if 
not ufed immediately, loofes this property, and foon finks and 
flattens. 

The dough is fubje& to fill more i: 
leaven. Like the leaven, it teceives but little water.. Ie is 
thort, clammy, bet does not hold together, breaks in the knead- 
ing, and grows foft and pulpy. 

The bread of fprouted corn does not rife in theoven. If 
there is not a large {pace between the loaves, they {pread and 
tick together. It bakes badly, feparates from the cruft, and the 
cruft toughens; digelts with difficulty, affords little nourifh- 
ment, turns four, aud grows mutty. 


inconveniencies than the 


of 


Having fet fo rth all the inconveniencies of aeneké corn, let 
snow endeavour to point out the molt proper means to remedy 


them. 
Sprouted corn fhould not be ftacked, but houfed and thrafhed 
as foon as poflible. It thould be put in the granary with 


dry corn, as it will tend to render rfach corn moift; it is there- 
fore very neceflary that they fhould be kept feparate. 
If the granary is not well aired, the iprouted corn will not 


»& indeed will ftop the {p routing fo much, that the fprouted 


» be preferved through the winter, if fevere; but if it 








corn 
is the leatt sath, or if, at the return of warm weather, the 
{prouted corn is expoted to its influence, all the care youcan take 


will not binder: it from changing. 
The corn being thrafhed, it fhould be fpread upon the floor, 
and turacd every quarter of an hour with a fhovel. A door or 
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window fhould be left half open, to give vent to the fteam. 
Before grinding, it fhould be put into an oven fometime after the 
bread is drawn, the door of the oven left half open, and the corn 
turned every ten minutes with long fhovels or rakes, to facilitate 
the evaporation of the moifture. 

The corn thus ftove-dried mutt be fifted, and care taken not 
to put it into facks, or in heaps till it is well cooled ; otherwife it 
will turn mouldy. 

This method may be objected to as troublefome, but if not 
adopted, a rifk will be ran of lofing the corn. The trouble 
which the prefervation of fprouted corn requires is confiderable 
and expenfive, demanding a continual attention. But eghtor 
ten days drying will preferve it good for a whole year. Befides, 
this method, were it ftill more troublefome, would amply repay 
the labours, by the better quality and quantity of the floar, as 
well as of the bread. 

Some provinces are very fubject to the {prouting of corn. In 
a period of ten years there have been fometimes four that the 
corn has been got in fprouted. Ie were to be wifhed that in 
thofe provinces public kilns were erected, where each might kiln- 
dry his grain without much expence. 

Sucha kiln might likewife ferve to dry peafe, beaus, and alf 
kinds of vegetables, which, during the wet feafons, are fubject 
to damage, which would by this means be preferved. 

Eftablithments of this kind, which difcover univerfal good 
will to mankind, are preferable to the momentary affiftance which 
charity affords to the indigent, by fecuring a more wholefoms 
nourifhment, by diminifhing the number of fick, and thofe epi- 
demical difeafes of which we are generally ignorant of the 
caufe, and which have often no other than the bad quality of our 
food. 

If, unfortunately, fprouted corn has been ground without the 
precaution of being dried or ftoved, as the meal cannot other- 
wife be preferved, it will be necefflary to have recourfe to the 
fame method as is ufed with corn, although the application will 
then be more difficult, The meal muft be fpread upon linen 
cloths, and removed as it dries, which requires greater care, and 
occafions lefs lofs. 

’ The fprouted corn, or meal which it produces, when dried, 
will be as eafily preferved asthe common meal andcorn. The 
corn will grind well, the ftones will not clog, the bran will not re- 
tain fomuch meal. This bran, having lefs moiiture, will not 
corrupt fo eafily, and will be ufeful to cattle. 

What fprouted corn, or its meal, lofes by drying, is nearly re- 
placed by the greater quantity of water which the meal receiveg 
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in the kneading; infomuch, that the ftoved corn and meal pro- 
duces more bread than that which has not undergone that ope- 
ration. 

Leaven made with the meal of fprouted corn, ought to be 
quickly difpatched, becaufe the {prouting caufes the meal to fers 
mentquickly. It ought to be more firm, and have a greater con- 
fiftence; that is to fay, too much water ‘maft not be ufed. 

Care muft be taken not to make ufe of too hot water to make 
the dough. It muft be worked as lightfy and quickly as poffible, 
for fear of working it too much, aid thereby leffening the fer- 
mentation. It muit not be prfpared, of brought into too warm 
a place, to caufe tle fermentation to’ceafe too foon. 

Salt correéts in a fingular manner the effects of moift meal, 
and efpecially in meal made of {prouted corn; the falt giving 
ftrength to the dough, and caufirfg it to recetye more water ; 
for the water forms a part of the bread, ‘Twelve pounds of meal 
ought to produce fixteen pounds of bread when baked. Salt 
likewife corrects the infipidity of the bread. 

The oven mult be made a little warmer than ufual, without 
which the bread’ would fall and become heavy. It muft be 
wiped and re-wiped after it is baked, becaufe the meal of {prouted 
corn retains much moiftre. 

By conforming in every refpe&t to what has been here mens 
tioned, the inconveniencies of f{prouted corn will be remedied, 
and good and wholefome bread will be obtained from it. 

The prefent advice is the refult of experiments made on 
fprouted corn, by order of government, by the profefiors and 
members of the committee of the eftablifhment of free bakers. 

Made and regiftered Odtober 31, 1782. 





JULIA: Or, Tae PENITENT DAUGHTER 
fa Ausncrine History. 
[Continued from page 544.] 
“s M Y dear Julia,” coniinued Madame de Sauval, * at 


your age one is very romantic. Sentiment is the idol 

of experienced hearts, the gay chimera that enraptures and 
deceives. But we mutt refort to the iafer leffons of experience. 
One is not always young, my iweet friend ; our years infenfibly 
fteal away ; repentance appears in the train of misfortane, and 
our folly is irreparable. ‘To have neglected the brighteit mo- 
ments of life, and to be abandoned to unavailing regret, what a 
fad 
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fad fitvation this ! But perhaps you have not rightly underftood 


me. In all the occurrences of life there are fome delicate at- 
tentions to be obferved—a certain manner of keeping well with 
the world—the great art of faving appearances: Embrace me, 
my dear friend. Remember that our fecrecy is inviolable. You 
fee what proofs of tendernefs I give you. Were you my own 
child, I could not. fpeak to you with more franknefs and affec« 
I will make you the happieft, 


>? 


tion. Leave every thing to me: 
as well as the lovelieft of women. 

Thefe infidiogs converfations were not without effet. Julia 
ftartled at firft at the picture which Madame de. Sauval pre- 
fented. ‘This is natural to young perfons, while yet unvan- 
quifhed by the folicitations of vice. Julia views the piéture 
again, and views it with lef3 averfion. She fecretly laments her 
narrow circumflances, runs to her glafs, contemplates her charms, 
and returns to her perfidious advifer. 

It was not without defign that thefe fedactive converfations 
were purfucd. A man of gallantry had feen Julia in the pub 
lic walks, and was paffionately {mitten with her. - He had but 
little difficulty to engage M adame de Sauval in his intereft. 
Julia {pent whole days with that wretched inftrument of ‘guilt. 
The fame converfations pafled, the fame allurements were dif- 
played, and every day was Julia lefs virtuous than before. 

Accident brought the marquis de Germcuil into the prefence 
of Julia, at one of the parties of Madame de Sauval. One 
may cafily divine the character of the marquis, and that no 
event was ever more concerted than this accident. _He was one 
of thofe contemptible beings, who pride themfelves in the ruin 
of the fex ; and he had already involved a variety of females in 
calamity and difgrace. ‘The name of Julia was yet wanting to 
his trigmph. He is fomemoments alone with her. Heemploys 
all the arts of feduction, and from the mouth of Julia he at 
length hears the tender confeflion, that he was not indifferent to 
her. But this adept in vice prefumes not too much upon his 
fuccefs, fenfible that virtue muft be weakened by imperceptible 
degrees. 

In the mean time, Julia could not banifh the recollection of 
her virtuous patents, and fhe would often ruminaie on the de- 
fightful hours of infancy, She was fenfible that her innocence 
was not unimpaired, and that fhe was yielding to the tendernefs 
of a man fhe already loved. The guilty Sauval fometimes found 
her in tears, with the pen in her hand, intending to write to her 
parents. ‘This odious woman ivvolved her again in the toils 
from which fhe would fain have difengaged herfelf. She dwelt 

on the brilliancy of fuch a conqueft as “that of the marquis de 
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Germeuil, and reminded her continually that at her age fortune 
and pleafure were the only objeéts of attention. 

Madame de Subligny had not admitted the flighteft apprehen- 
fion on account of fulia’s connection with Sauval ; and fo far 
from conceiving that the Marquis had any difhonourable inten- 
tions in his daily vifits at her houfe, the was innocently of every 
party where they plotted the ruin of her niece. 

An elegant fupper is prepared for them at a villa near Paris, 
one of thofe delightful retreats where vice difpiays her charms 
in the moft fafcinating forms. Whatever affluence could afford, 
or delicacy of tafte faggeft, was lavifhed here in all the varieties 
of allurement ; and the unfortunate Julia, involved as it were 
in one continual furprize, feemed incapable of reflection. The 
perfidious Sauval had contrived to take Madame de Subligny 
afide. In a word, after a variety of conflicts, forgetting every 
thing that was dear to her, the daughter of the venerable Mon- 
fieur de Gourville became the mittrefs of the moft worthlefs of 
men. 

The virtue of Julia was vanquifhed ; but the recollections of 
virtue ftill remained. A foft voice inceflantly reproached her 
with having injured her parents, and degraded herfelf : but this 
voice was foon loft in the gaieties of the world, which feemed to 
vie in anticipating all her wifhes. Befides, fhe loved the mar- 
quis, and imagined the was beloved by him ; refembling thofe 
fick perfons, who, ftruck by an oppreffive lethargy, have juft 
&rength enough to open their eyes for a moment, and fhut them 
again for ever. 

The infamy of Julia could not long be concealed from Ma- 
dame de Subligny, who with anguifh felt her own fhame in that 
of her niece. She fainted, fhe wept, and reproached the mar- 
quis with his dithonourable conduét. The latter repeatedly pro- 
mifed that their marriage fhould make an ample reparation. 
Madame de Subligny fuffered herfelf to be convinced by thefe 
affurances, Inftead of breaking with the marquis, this woman, 
who was weaknefs itfelf, accompanied the feducer of her niece 
to new parties and new entertainments ; contenting herfelf to 
recommend it to Julia to keep her misfortune as feeret as pof- 
fible, and, in particular, to be filent with refpect to her family, 
"till the moment that an honourable engagement could julftify her 
to her father and mother. 

Julia had now forgotten thofe excellent parents ; and love 
alone reigned in a: heart, once warmed by all the tendernefs of 
filial affection. In vain did Madame de Subligay urge the mar- 
quis to fulfil his promife. Apprehenfive, at length, that Mon- 
ficur and Madame de Gourville might be informed of the 
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wretched fituation of their daughter, fhe determined to write to 
them, that her niece had fallen a victim to a fever; perfuading 
herfelf that the marquis would yet aét with honour, and that fhe 
could then have the fatisfactioa of contradicting this diftrefling 
news. Confined to the corner of a remote province, it was no 
wonder that this worthy pair gave credit to this deception. 
‘They wept with Marianne, that faithful fervant, who was now 
their only friend; and, torn with anutterable anguifh, nothing 
detained their lait figh but the hope of feeing their fon again. 
The letters they received from him were replete with tender- 
nefs, and flattered them the more, as his conduct, for bravery 
and profeffional. knowledge, was a perfect example to the mili- 
tary. 
An extreme chagrin began now to prey upon Madame de 
Subligny ; who, notwithftanding her thameful weaknefs, per- 
ceived too late that the marquis had deceived her. In vain the 
reprefented to her niece the fatal confequences of her conduct. 
The vile Sauval was her only confidant, whofe converfation and 
example tended every day to involve her in deeper depravity. 

At length, the unfortunate Madame de Subligny fell a facri- 
fice to unbounded diffipation. She retired one evening from an 
elegant fupper, very much difordered. Her indifpofition en- 
creafed, and fhe died in the very moment of making fome un- 
availing remonftrances to her niece, who foon wiped away her 

ears, and forgot them all. 

Julia was now lolt to every fentiment of virtue ; and the 
marquis, impatient to gratify his vanity, by proclaiming his con- 
queft, led his miftrefs from diverfion to diverfion. But vanity 
alone attached him to her. Incapable of tendernefs, he foon 
experienced difguit, and abandoned her for a new conquett. 

Julia had fincerely loved her feducer. Inexperienced as fhe 
was, fhe had no idea of infidelity or change. But the gaudy il- 
lefion had vanithed : fhe perceived that the was not, nor cvér 
could be, the wife of the marquis, (for there were moments in 
which fhe had fuffered this idea to deceive her,) and with anguifh 
fhe found that fhe was but his defpicable miitrefs, a ruined and 
difhonoured woman. She now began to fee! that remorfe which 
fhe had fo long endeavoured to banifh from her heart: for mif- 
fortune, when every thing elfe is unavailing, will fometimes lead 
us back to virtue. 

But the bafe Sauval will not leave her to the confequence of 
fuch reflections. She runs to her defponding, half-repenting 
friend, and, while the wipes away her tears, endeavours in the 
fame moment to {upprefs the flruggling efforts of returning vir- 
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tue. Her beauty is again the flattering theme ; fhe arms her 
vanity againtt repentance, and once more too fatally fucceeds. 

They go tothe play. Madame de Sauval points out to her 
pupil one of thofe wretched women, covered atonce with public 
infamy and jewels. ‘* Do not you fee that haughty hufley ?” 
fays fhe :. “* Wath what effrontery fhe places herfelf there, as if 
on purpofe to infult you, and to crufh you with her diamonds !” 
With fuch converfations fhe again kindled the {parks of vanity; 
and, improving the moments, prefented Doriva! to Julia, giving 
her to underftand that fhe ought abfolutely to revenge herfelf on 
the marquis, and on thofe infolent women who affected more 
eclat than. herfelf, and had prefumed to rival her. 

Dorival was one of choke wealthy favourites of fortune, who 
imagisie that every thing is to be boaght with geld. He pur- 
chafed the merit of being the avenger of Julia at the highett 
price. The infamous Sauval prefided at the treaty, and her pu- 
pil, loaded with diamonds, now eclipfed all around her. 

Corruption could fink nolower. The paflion which Julia in- 
dulged for drefs and fhow, began to be fatiated ; and that lan- 
guor and difguft, fo infeparable from fplenduur and falfe felicity, 
now infufed their black poifon into her foul. It was then that 
the ftill voice of confcience, which had never ceafed to murmur, 
began to be more articulate. Julia even aflumes the courage to 
interragate herfelf ;. but in vain fhe demands what is become of 
that Julia who had been educated in the bofom of virtue. She 
often furprizes herfelf in tears, and the moment is approaching 
when fhe is to break from the lethargy of vice. A fingular in- 
cident accelerates this happy change. 

While Julia was one evening at the Opera, the overheard a 
converfation between two young gentlemen in an adjoining box. 
** Js the not exquifitely beautiful ?”’ faid one : “* Why am I not 
Monfieur Dorival.; for this fort of women are only to be gained 
by money ??=—T dis fort of wemen ! How feverely did this ex- 
preffion affect the unfortunate Mademoifelle de Gourville!— 
** Certainly,”’ anfwered the other, ‘* there is not a lovelier crea- 
ture here. But, ah! my friend, muft fach charms conceal a vi- 
cious foul? Who can think of offering his hand to fuch a per- 
fon ? There can be no real tendernefs in a bofom that is devoid 
of ‘modefty. A woman that has _preferved her honour, in the 
moft abjeét fituation, is infinitely fuperior to this.” 

The obfervations of the young ftranger befpoke his venera- 
tion for virtue, and the more fenfibly wounded the unhappy Ja- 
lia, as fhe began to feel that partiality for him, with which we 
are fometimes affected in fpite of ourfelves, and which infenfibly 
renders us defircus of pleafing the favoured objeét. She re- 
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turned to her houfe in unfpeakable angaifh, and, when alone, 
gave way to a flood of tears. It was now that fhe beheld her 
guilty courfe with horror. ‘‘ How wretched is my fate !” the 
exclaimed. ‘** And am I indeed in the number of thofe fhame- 
lefs women, who live without honowr ? Alli this parade of finery 
can never hide my infamy from me. Could no other than this 
young unknown obferve to what a depth I am fallen? He, 
whofe engaging countenance had already won upon my heart ? 
Alas! there is mot a perfon in the world—not one who can 
love—who can efteem—who can pity me! Oh! my dear 
parents, from you I received an unfuliied education, and you 
have I difhonoured ! Where is now my former fanétity of man- 
ners? Perhaps at this moment you are lamenting my death, 
Ah! my excellent mother, my dear venerable father, if you 
knew that [ am ftill in being, you would rather weep that I 
live. Oh! my brother, and are you living to be a witnefs of 
my fhame ? Can you acknowledge your wretched fifter? But 
what are relations tome—unhappy, guilty creature, that I am!” 

In thefe moments of infupportable refle&tion; Madame de 
Sauval again appeared ; but with what different eyes did Julia 
now behold her ! She would not fuffer her to {peak : the broke 
from her immediately, reproaching her with the fevereft expref- 
fions that returning virtue could dictate. . 

Fain would Julia write to her family, but the pen falls from 
her hands, To implore the forgivencfs of her parents, would 
be to declare her guilty conduct, while they believed her to be 
nomore. ‘* Ah!” faid Julia, ‘* would it not be better for 
thofe dear parents, and for myfelf, that they ftill imagite me 
with the dead ? And, alas! Why do IJ yet live? In the grave 
alone can I fave myfelf from the fhame that purfues me.”’ 

The continual agitation of her mind had a vifible effe& on 
the health of Julia. Anguifh, like the worm in the bud, preyed 
on her damafk cheek, and clouded her charming face with the 
fombre tints of melancholy. In vain her lover, her admirers, 
the gay attendants that flutter round a fine woman, demanded 
the reafon of this fudden change. Jalia knew the world too 
well to avow the caufe. So far from rendering her the obje& 
of pity and efteem, it would have expofed her to abfolute ridi« 
cule ; and, to be able to ftem the torrent of ridicule, was that 
noble degree of penitence to which Julia had not yet attained. 

One of her admirers, obferving this melancholy turn, ac- 
cofted her with an air of raillery, introducing at the fame time 
a young officer of a moft engaging afpect. ‘* What, always in 
this difmal mood, my charmer ? Since you are fo fond of preach- 
ing, Ihave an admirable companion for you. Monfieur Dau- 
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mal, whom I have the honour to prefent to you, has been long 
impatient to die at your feet. He is a philofopher, I can af- 
fure you, although I do not believe his heart invulnerable.” 

With what aitonithment did Julia perceive that this was the 
young man who at the Opera had held that converfation with 
his friend, which bad made fuch a fenfible impreffion upon her. 
She would fain have affumed an eafy air, and have revenged 
herielf for the contemptuous expreffions of Daumal, by treat- 
ing him with forbidding coldnefs, But her heart was now fen- 
fible to emotions, which ’till this moment fhe had never felt. It 
was a {weet fenfation of tendernefs, that affected her whole foul ; 
an undefcribeable fomething, more imperious, perhaps,-than the 
impetuous voice of love. ‘Their emotions were reciprocal. Dau- 
ma! accofted fulia with that timidity fo flattering to the fex. 
Kut the convertation was uninterefting, fuch as one may ima- 
gine at a firft interview, when the heart revolves a thoufand 
ideas, and the tongue can utter nothing. 

‘Lhe intimacy between Julia and the young officer every da 
affumed a more interefting afpect. But the former did not fail 
to Ciféover, that in every converfation Daumal artfully intro- 
duced the eulogy of virtue, which feemed indireétly to reproach 
Julia with her unhoppy deviation from it. What tears-did the 
fhed, when again alone! And yet (ftrange fituation!) fhe could 
not hate the hand that had thus wounded her to the heart. 


[To be continued] 





An Account of th COMPANY, DRESSES, &c. at the 
BALL at St. Jame hy 5, ow Wednelday the 4th of june, 
1733, in Honour of his Majefty’s BintH-Day. 





HE company afiembled at the drawing-room, on ac- 

count of the king’s birth-day, who then entered into the 
4och year of his age, was one of the moft crouded we ever be- 
Id. was not only re! forted to by the miniftry and their 
frie d 3» but by the whole of the ¢x-mi iniftry, and nobility and 
g: sntry of all parties and defcriptions. The levee not being 
over ’till half after three, their majeftics did not appear in the 
dra wing-room till that time ; pee no fooner had . they and their 
{uite entered the room, in which the cde is performed, than the 
mob of mixed company began to move in the other apartments, 
and it became a : dificult m matter cither to fland ftill, or pafs in 
any regular diredt cn. 
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Among other of the company were the following : ——The 
archbifhops of Canterbury and York, the dukes of Portland, 
Devonthire, Marlborough, Montagu, Rutland, Queenfberry, 
Gordon, and Argyle; the marquiffes of Caermarthen and Lo- 
thian ; the earls of Alserdeen, Cholmondeley, Hertford, Ox- 
ford, Surry, Carlifle, De Ferrers, Salifbury, Welmoreland, 
Bellamont, Waldegrave, Hiliborough, Chatham, and Corn- 
wallis ; vifcounts Stormont, Keppel, Say and Sele, Howe, and 
Mount Edgecumbe ; lords Loughborough, Sydney, Afhburton, 
Walfingham, Onflow, Rawdon, Bruce, Foley, Rivers, Rodney, 
Harrowby, Cathcart, Thurlow, Camden, and Defpencer, and 
moft of the bifhops ; the lord mayor, baron Perryn, the lord ad- 
vocate ; generals Patterfon and Arnold ; Sir George Yonge ; 
Mefirs. Pitt, Fox, Arden, Ellis, and moft of the foreign mi- 
nifters: dutchefles of Argyle, Marlborough, Hamilton, Buc- 
cleugh, Bolton, Portland, Devonfhire, Beaufort, and Ancaiter; 
ladies Mountfluart, Howard, Cholmondeley, Fitzwilliam, Brade- 
nell, Aylesford, King, Darlington, Hertford, Aylefbury, Howe, 
Gordon, Loughborough, Derby, Stormont, Weymouth, Fer- 
rers, Aberdeen, Faulkener, Townthend, Tankerville, Sydney, 
Fairfax, Orford, Carlifle, Waldegrave, Courtown, Bucking- 
hamfhire, and Rawdon ; the bifhop of London’s lady and two 
daughters, ce. Ge. 

There were alfo prefent the duc de Chartres, Monficur de 
Guines, and the other French nobility. 

The king wore a pale chocolate colour cloth coat, with a 
fraw coloured filk waiftcoat, fpangled and flightly embroidered. 
His ftar and fhoulder-knot were diamonds. The queen’s ap- 
pearance was extremely fuperb: her ftomacher was onc im- 
menfe glare of jewels: the reft of her drefs elegant and fanci- 
ful ; a laylock filk under a gauze, decorated with great tafte 
and fimplicity : her fleeve-knots of ftraw colour, and enriched 


‘with valuable jewels. Her hair was rather trimly than ele- 


gantly drefied, interfperfed with diamonds, and lightly topped 
with artificial flowers. The princefs royal looked beautifully, 
and not the lefs fo, for looking innocently: fhe wore fome very 
fine diamonds in her hair, difplayed with peculiar tafte, and a 
moft happy fancy. The refit of her drefs was white, ornamented 
{paringly, and perhaps for that very reafon her whole figure had 
the finer effect. It exhibited a lively image of youthful beauty, 
left, in a great meafure, to the command it derived from the 
power of its innate charms. ‘The princefs Augu‘ta wore a drefs 
of rich filver tifflue, moft elegantly adorned with bows and 
bunches of the fineft pearl. In her hair the princefs Augutta 
had a diamond feather, rich enough to have made a dutchefs 
4Bz2 proud, 
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proud. The prince of Wales, as ufual, was {plendidly gay : 
the ground of his coat was a pale pink-coloured fiik, fpotted 
with fpangles, and richly embroidered -with ftiver, both the 
front and the feams. His waiilcoat and cuffs were of pale 
ftraw-coloured filk, handfomely embroitered : his ftockings alfo 
appeared to have a tinge of the yellow in them. 

The duke of Cumberland wore a coat of a ftone colour ground, 
with richly embroidered cuffs ; the latter being, like his waift- 
coat and breeches, of filver tiffue. 

The ret of the drefles were more gay than gaudy. When 
we fay this, we fpeak of the ladies’ dreffes. ‘The men’s dreffes 
were many of them of a grave caft. Mr. Fox had on an ele- 
gent, rather than rich fuit. ‘The duke of Portland was more 
than commonly brilliant, from a rich embroidered waiftcoat. 
Lord Carlifle, lord Lewifham, and lord Stormont, generally the 
beaux of the ball-room, wore dark-coloured coats ; but the firf 
and Jaft had ftars of diamonds on their breafts, and other orna- 
ments in jewellery of greatvalue. ‘The ladies’ dreffes difplayed 
abundant tafte ; they were chiefly fancy fuits of cloaths, of no 
great colt, being made up chiefly from cheap materials, and de- 
pending rather upen the difpofition of the component parts, 
than on the expence of the feveral articles that ferved to form 
the whole. Some of them were, however, extremely beautiful 
in effeet. 

Lady Horatia Waldegrave was perfeéily elegant in white Ita- 
lian gauze, trimmed with a curious wrought crape, in colours 
varioufly interfperfed with jewellery, bouquets, love-knots, 
wreath of rofes, laurel, ce. Lady George Cavendith was no 
icis elegant in lilac and filver : every part of her ladythip’s at- 
tire was perfeétly ftriking, and the wreaths-of lilac in the trim- 
ming were the beft deception we ever faw. Molt of the ladies 
were cither in white, petit-rouge, papillon, or the royal purple. 
Among the ladies who fhone moit brilliant in white, were lady 
Elizabeth and lady Car. Waldegrave, the countefs of Carlifle, 
the countels of Jerfey, lady Charlotte Bertie, lady Gideon, &c. 

‘The minuets were commenced at nine o’clock by the prince 
of Wales, who walked the two firft with the princefs royal and 
princefs Augufta, after which they were continued by the duke 
of Cumberland, lord Galway, lord Morten, Mr. North, Mr. 
Smith, Mr, Lake, lady Aylesford, lady P. Bertie, lady Horatia 
Waldegrave, lady George Cavendifh, Mrs. Walpole, Mifs 
Thynne, Mifs St. John, Miis Broderick, &Fc. Se. 

The ladies who were candidates for minuet dancing were fo 
numerous, that every gentleman, except the prince of Wales and 
duke of Cumberland, had to undergo the tafk of dancing four 

minuets. 
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minuets. ‘The country dances did not begin ’tiil a quarter paft 
eleven. The two firit couples were, the prince of Wales and 
princefs royal ; duke of Cumberland, princefs Augufta; befides 
which were lord Galway, Mr. Lake, Mr. North, Mr. Smith, 
&c. Lady H. Walpole, and other ladies of the -circle, who 
danced minuets. The ball broke up about half patft twelve. 

The confufion in St. James’s-itreet, and the upper end of 
Pali-Mall, Wednefday afternoon, about three o’clock, is not to 
be defcribed : the obftinacy of the chairmen occafioned feveral 
of the glaffes to be broken, and the ladies within to be almoft 
affrighted to death. Amongil the accidents was a gentleman, 
who, fepping fuddenly from out of a coach to get into a chair, 
fell down and fprained his rig/it foot in fo terrible a manner, that 
inftead of going to the drawing-room, he was obliged to return 
home. 

One occurrence was truly laughable.—A gentleman extremely 
lufty, and elegantly dreffed, had fo effectually wedged himfelf in 
a fedan chair, that it was upwards of ten minutes before an 
ejeétment from the premifes could legally take place. 






ErrquveTte of the King’s Bin tu-Day. 

THE king, who ufually rifes very early, oftener before fix 
o’clock (in the fummer feafon) than after, generally {pends an 
hour in his library in his night-gown and flippers, as he rifes 
from bed ; he then goes to his drefling clofet, where he puts on 


‘his morniog drefs ; he then meets the queen and royal family 


in the common breakfaft parlour, and at eight they go to the 
public prayers at the chapel at Buckingham-houfe, where one of 
the queen’s chaplains gives conitant attendance. This being 
over, breakfaft is ferved ; where their majeities, on this day, 
(who otherwile generally are alone at the morning’s repaft,) have 
fome part of the family with them. ‘Twenty minutes only are 
allowed for difpatching this meal : they all rife, and the king, 
queen, and royal family, go airing in Hyde-park, on horfeback 
or in coaches, (unlefs the morning is very wet, and then they ex- 
ercife in the queen’s riding-houfe,) from which they return, 
about eleven. From twelve to one their majefties receive the 
private compliments of the nobility, @c. at Buckingham-houfe, 
after which they have coffee, and then goto their feveral apart- 
ments to drefs. At two they goto the drawing-room, and, as 
foon as that is over, return to Buckingham-houfe, and in half 
an hour dinner is ferved up, all the royal family, except infant 
children, dining together on this day. At feven o’clock there is 
a private concert, at which the royal family perform vocal or 
mufical parts. At eight they drefs for the ball at St. James’s, 
where 
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where they are carried in chairs, with their attendants, and the 
king and queen make a point of retiring before twelve. 





On th KNOWLEDGE of OURSELVES. 


HE knowledge of ourfelves, with all due deference to 

antient writers, is a matter, the difficulty of which lies 
not in the thing itfelf, but in the attaining that fincerity that is 
neceflary towards its perfection. If a perfon in reality withes 
to know himfelf, and is defirous to find out his real difpofition, 
Jet him be true to himfelf, in examining what are his motives 
of adtion, the principal turn of his thoughts, and the general 
run of his difcourfe, and he will not be long ignorant of the fe- 
cret bias of his heart. Let a perfon take the fame fort of view 
of himfelf that he would do, if, for any material reafon, he 
wifhed to dive into another’s character, and his heart will open 
to him immediately: he will fee himfelf as in a glafs, and that 
not an obfcure and dark one, but fuch a one as will reflect even 
his defeéts in true and genuine colours—will magnify, rather 
than diminifh them ; and for this reafon, becaufe he is true to 
himfelf, and in earneft in his enquiry, wifhing to open a way to 
reformation of error, and every tendency to what is inconiiftent 
with found fenfe and goodnefs. 

Another reafon why we are deficient in this knowledge, or 
negligent in the fearch of it, is this, becaufe we co not intend to 
make ufe of it, if we attain it: we like ourfelves very well as 
we are: we fancy that even our failings are lefs than thofe of 
other people, and our little arts towards others of ufe to us in the 
intercourfe with the world: we therefore don’t care to fearch 
to the true canfe of thefe failings ; for, if we do, we fhall think 
ourfelves, in fome meafure, bound to corre€i them ; and our 
flight infincerities towards others we had rather continue, with- 
out probing to the fource of them, as we might probably find 
they proceeded from fo dark a corner, that it muft be thoroughly 
cleanfed before we could bear again to hold {weet converfe with 
ourfelves. Thus, I am perfuaded, the difficulty of {felf-know- 
ledge arifes from the confequences that would follow a fincere 
fearch, and the difficulty of procuring that neceffary refolution 
to be in earneft with ourfelves in the doing it. But how hhort- 
fighted are we, in neglecting what would be of the greateft be- 
neft to us, and, after a very fhort time, would turn to the highett 
pleafure ! How very refpectable is that charaéter, which takes 
its rife at the great fountain of action, and begins in the appro- 
bation of the heart! Such a character can-never be fhaken ; 

the 
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the ground-work is laid too deep, and the fuperftructure is all 
too uniform to totter by the united force of danger and tempta- 
tion. A righteous man is fatisfied from himfelf; he can turn 
inward, and there find confolation, in the certainty that his in- 
tentions were fuch as, if known, would acquit him to the world, 
as well as to himfelf and to his God. 

‘* Know thyfelf,” was a wife precept, but generally ranked 
among the number of thofe eafier laid down than followed. 
True it is, that it feldom is fo ; but, as I have faid, the tafk is 
not attended with difficulty from the infcrutablenefs of our na- 
tures, but theinfincerity of our hearts in the work. We cannot 
be hid from ourfelves. So far are we from being a myftery, that 
there is nothing more plain to our underftandings than the rea- 
fons of our aétions. ‘The only bar in our fearch is the confci- 
oufnefs that we ought to make a good ufe of it, and, having 
dealt fairly in it, to caft off whatever is difgraceful to our na- 
ture, and adopt whatever would bean honour to it, whatever 
would render our next enquiry into ourfelves agreeable and de- 
lightful. Whoever, therefore, with fincerity looks into himfelf, 
in order to become acquainted with his motives of aétion, (for 
that is true felf-knowledge,) and in order to difcover his faile 
ings, and to correct them, will eafily attain to fuch a certainty, 
with regard to himfelf, and to fuch a command over himfelf, as 
will amply reward his fearch, and give him confiftency of ace 
tion, and regularity of conduct. 








New LITERARY FABLES. 
The VIPER and the LEECH. 
“ W E, both prick,” faid the viper one day to the fimple 


leech, ‘* we both prick ; and yet I know not how it 
is, you are a great favourite, and every body runs away from 
me, or ftrives to knock me on the head.” 
«© Don’t you know why, my little dear,” replied the other ; 
«* we both prick, true enough ; but my fling gives life to the 
fick, and your’s kills the man who has the ftrongeft health.”— 
By fo much, and no le({3, differs a good-natured critic from an 
ill-natured one. 


a se RR Se, 


Th GRASSHOPPER and th FOX. 


DOES the reader remember the converzatione in which the 
fox guefled the reafon why the two gentlemen of Africa, the 
dromedary 
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dromedary and oftrich, were fo lavith ia their commendations of 
each other ? In that very fame converzat/one, mention one day 
happening to be made of the ingenuity of the filk-worm, a fick 
bag was produced. It immediately raifed the admiration of 
every body prefent ; and’even the mole, though blind, exclaimed 
that no-body had ever feen, ary thing like it, The grafshopper 
alone could fee nothing:at all in it, but the work itfelf he treated 
as trifling, and called the admirers of it fools. This put the 
whole company into ill humour, and they began afking each 
other how a miferable infeét could have the*affurance to find 
fault with, what pleafed every body eife. ‘* Body of me,” cried 
the fox, ‘‘ how can any one be puzzled at a thing that is fo 
plain? Don’t you know that the grafshopper himlelf deals. in 
filk bags, and shat his manufacture is good for nothing ?”-—~— 
Men of genius, who are the objects of envy and ill-natare, 
would ye have a piece of good advice ? When the puppics be- 
come too troublefome, tell them this ttory. 





The SWORD and the SPET. 


A SWORD, with a fine cutting fharp blade, (never better 
came out of the hand of the toledo-maker,) after having laid 
about in many battles, and belonged to many mafters, having 
been fold at many auctions, came at length, through one of thoie 
viciffitudes which lay the greateft low, to be laid up in the cor- 
ner of a {curvy inn; there, defirous in vain to breathe a vein, 
it had ftood a long while unnoticed and expefed to ruft ; when, 
at the command of her coxcomb of a mafter, a greafy kitchen 
wench caught it ap, carried it into the kitchen, and ttuck it 
through a capon ;—thus forcing that which had been a {word of 
high renown to degenerate into a complete {pit. 

Whilft thefe things were paffing at the inn, a clown, who by 
the fport of fortune had been dragged out of the country to be 
made a gentleman of at court, happening to be in want of a 
fword, repaired to the fword-cutler’s, The man, who foon 
faw the chap he had to deal with, and that any thing would do 
which had a hilt and a fcabbard, defired him to call the next 
day, againft which he furbifhed up an old {pit that lay in his 
kitchen, and fold it to our Hidalgo for the very blade with 
which the Cid made the Moors fkip. 

The innkeeper was undoubtedly a great fool, and the fword- 
cutler a great knave ; andthe herd of tranfcribers molly re- 
femble either the one or the other of them. Some tranflate good 
authors, and make fpits of fwords ; others tranflate bad ones, 
and inflead of fwords fell us fpits. 
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ANECDOTE &. 


HE father of the duke de Fitz-James, a French nobleman, 
now in England, was remarkable in his younger days for 
duelling. Monfieur de Coigny, who was at that time arrived at 
the high rank of marechal of France, and was the bofom friend 
and principal favourite of Lewis XIV. gave the duke an affront, 
which Fitz-James’s high blood cculd not brook ; he caita reflec- 
tion on his defcent, his father, the famous duke of Berwick, 
having been the natural fonof king James II. Achallenge was 
inftantly given, and inftautly accepted ; and in about half an 
hour’s time, marechal de Coigny was carried home dead, duke 
de Fitz-James having run him through the body. 

At another time, lord Tyrconnel, who commanded a troop ia 
the duke’s regiment of Irith cavalry, in the French fervice, known 
by the name of Fitz-Yames’s Horfe, drove his carriage right 
againft the duke’s, on Pont-Neuf in. Paris, for the purpofe of 
bringing his grace toattion. He fucceeded in his with; they 
both jumped out of their carriages, and fell to it fword in hand 
on the bridge ; nor could the people part them till each had re- 
ceived fome fevere wounds. —The caufe of quarrel was, that the 
duke had given a commiffion in his regiment to a young man, 
whofe mother had nurfed one of the duke’s family. ‘The offi- 
cers fhewed their difapprobation of this appointment, by refu- 
fing to mefs with the young man; but Tyrconnel, who was % 
duke as well as Fitz-James, {aid he would never quarrel with the 
young man, who could not be blamed for accepting a com- 
miffion ; but that he would moft certainly call the colonel him- 
felf to account for the infult he had offered to the regiment, in 
introducing fach a perfon among the oflicers.—Fitz James was 
at that time a brigadier-general ; but he has fince been honoured 
with the ftaff of marechal of France, and takes the name of 
marechal Berwick. 





IN the year 1705, a perfon who had been governor of Ben- 
gal in India, was a pauper in the parifh of St. Martin’s in the 
Fields, and upon application to the officer was admitted into the 
= After a fhort refidence there, his cafe being 
snown, the officer andertook to obtain him relief from the per- 
fons he had ferved ; they accordingly prefented a petition to the 
dire&tors of the Eaft India company, who, enquiring into the cir- 
cumftancesof the cafe, very generoufly granted him an annuity. 
of 100]. Upon enquiring into the caufes of the circumitances 
of his extreme wretchednefs, he was found to have diffipated a 
Vou. I. 24. 4C fortune 
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fostune of 40,0001. (which he had very honeftly obtained) at the 
gaming table.—Some of our modern nabobs are fo deeply in- 
volved ia the fame mad rage for play, that they are likely to be 
in as neceffitous a condition. 





THE prince of Wales is faid to be one of the fineft horfemen 
in the prefent age. The fame was once faid of prince Henry 
the dauphin of France, who afterwards fucceeded to the throne 
of that kingdom by the title of Henry the Fourth. The duke 
of Sully, afterwards the minifter of that monarch, being told 
how great an adept the prince was in the fcience of horfeman- 
fhip, faid, ‘* It isno wonder, fince horfes are, of all creatures, 
leaft given to flatter their maiter’s vanity.” 





A young clergyman being to preach his firft fermon, and being 
at the fame time diffident of his abilities, delivered to his audi- 
tors, as his own, a difcourfe of the late bifhop Beveridge’s ; 
which gave great fatisfa€tion to the congregation in general, 
who made him many compliments on fo promifing a beginning 
éf his miniftry. Among the reft, an old lady, well acquainted 
with the bifhop’s writings, faid to him, ‘‘ You have given us, 
an excellent difcourfe; but I think you ought to pay Beveridge 
for it.” 





Anfwer, by James Adams, of Eaft-Stonehoufe, to F. Whit- 
combe’s Queftion, inferted March 24. 


. ET AR reprefent the horizon, 4 
P.the North.Pole, and Z the 
Zenith; then, by the nature of 
the queltion, the fun’s declination 
being given 22° 6’, his altitude 
28° 45°, and the time of obferva- 
tion 3hours 15 minutes after he 
rofe, we have AP=BP=67° 54’ ; 
BZ=61° 25’; the 2APB=48° 
455 and ZA=go. Whence, per 
trigonometry, AB will be found= 
44° 57° 6"; LPAB=PBA=802 
19’ 24’; and thence the ABAZ 
° 
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= 47° 22’ 34”, which fubtraed from 80° 19’ 34”, leaves 
q° 57 =ZPAZ; by which, and the including fides 


AZ and AP, I find ZP=38° 56’ 45”, whofe complement 
51° 3° 15” is the latitude required. Hence the fun rofe 
the given day $9 minutes 20 feconds after 3 o’clock, and 
the hour of obfervation 14 minutes 20-feconds after-7 
o’clock in the morning. 

N.B. Ll have omitted the fun’s femi-diameter and re 
fraction. 





Anfwer, by F. Quant, of Hinton St. George, to Thomas Roberts’s 
paradoxical Enigma, inferted May 19. 


ROM two take two you fee I’ve done, 
By what is under, Sir ; 
And I believe ‘tis what you mean, 
And what’s requir’d here, 


From II 
Take z 


et 


Remains 9 


*.* We have received the like anfwer from M. Nofworthy, of 
Plymouth-Dock. 




















Anfusr, by a Conftant Reader, toR. Rowe's Enigma, inferted 
April 7. 


N ASS will furely, Sir, reveal, 
What you endeavour to conceal, 


§t§ We have received the like anfwer from Tyro, of Cerne. 





Aufwer, by F.S8. of Shepton-Mallet, to J. Hodge’s Enigma, 
inferted May 12. 


EAR youths, fhake off dull floth betimes, 
For ’tis the harbinger of crimes’; 
4C2z Then 
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Then never fuch a friend carefs, 
For ruin tollows IDLENESS. 





Anfwer, by- the fame, te Thomas Roberts's Enigma, inferted at 
the fame Time. 


OUR myftic lines, my worthy friend, 
Which are with fuch acutenefs penn’d; 
In which fuch paradoxes lie, 
Is an ENIGMA | defcry. 


ttt We have received the like anfwer from T. Bunter, of 
Cheddon ; and Tyro, of Cerne. 





- - 


A QUESTION, by F. Adams, of Ea/t-Stonehoufe. 


Given /x+/y=a 
x*+y*=b 
Required the value of x and y, by an equation not 
higher than of two dimenfions, 





4 QUERY, by Fofeph Gritton, of Dorchefter. 


HAT reafon can be given, or why is it, that all thofe 

plants, fuch as kidney-beans, hops, convolvulus, and its 

feveral {pecies, &c. which have twifting ftalks, or grow twiltingly 

round the things they Jay hold of, fhould (as is really the cafe) 

actually do fo in a fimilar dire&tion, or how can jt be accounted 
for phyfiologically or botannically ? 





4 PARADOX, by Agathos Pais, of Taunton, 


HERE at prefent lives, or lately did live, in the parith of 

4 Lymptham, in the county of Somerfet, a hufband and 

wife, father and mother, two brothers, fons of one father, anda 

brother-in-law and fifter-in-law, being the fon and daugh~ 
ter 





ot 
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ter of one mother, all of whom are but four perfons, and all 
born in wedlock. Whatis the {cheme of kindred? 





An ENIGMA, by Sobrius, of Chedzey. 


Can defy a negro queen 
I To thew fo fmooth or black a fkin ; 
Nor can fine velvet that is brought 
From any country, be more foft 
Than my invariegated gown, 
Which is admir’d by ev’ry clown. 
My habitation is in quiet, 
Safe from th’ effects of noify roit: 
No wickednefs do I devife, 
Such as deceit, or whifp’ring lies ; 
Loud curfes, oaths, pon Sen J rage, 
Do ne’er my peaceful thoughts engage ; 
Yet I’m an under-creeping rogue, 
And fome with I were not in vogue. 
In winter many a man and boy 
Go about my offspring to deftroy, 
Spectators ftand amaz’d to fee 
The works that are perform’d by me ; 
1 metamorphofes can caufe 
Without contemning nature’s laws ; 
Smooth places I make rough ; again, 
A hollow place I oft make plain ; 
In ladies’ prefence feldom come, 
And chufe the fight of men to fhun, 








4x ENIGMA, by Tyro, of Cerne. 


OT born with man, but yet I did appear 
At the firft moment that he enter’d here, 
And, as a faithful fervant, him attend 
Where’er he’s feen until his latter end. 
I fear no fwords, nor any danger fhun, 
And from the charge aflign’dI never run ; 
I aét more motions than e’er fancy drew, 
And yet ’tis plain I’m lefs than rape too. 
But ftay, good Sirs, I fear I fpeak too far, 
And that too plain I thew my charatter. 
POETRY. 


573 
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ODE fer bis MAJESTY’s BIRTH-DAY, June 4, 1783. 
Written by Witisam Wairenzan, Ef. Poet-Laureat ; 


And fit to Mufic by Mr. Staxiey, Mafter of the King’s Band 
of Muficians. 


And, fhadowing ocean’s calmer breaft, 
Exulting commerce {preads her woven wings : 
Free as the winds that waft them o’er, 
Her ifluing veflel glides from fhore to fhore, 
And in the bending throuds the carelefs fea-boy fings. 


A“ length the troubled waters reit, 


Is peace a blefling ?>—Atk the mind 
That glows with love of human kind, 
That knows no guile, no partial weaknefs knows, 
Contraéted to no narrow fphere, 
The world, the world at large is umpire here, 
They feel, and they enjoy, the bleffings peace beftows. 


Then, oh! what blifs his bofom fhares, 
Who, confcious of ingenuous worth, 
Can nobly {corn inferior cares, 
And fend the gen’rous editt forth ; 
To diftant fighs of modeft woe, 
Can lend a pitying, lift’ning ear, 
Nor fee the meaneft forrows flow 
Without a fympathifing tear. 


Though rapine with her fury train 
Rove wide and wide o’er earth and main, 


In att to firike, though flaughter rend the air, P 
at 
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‘Arrefts the thafts of death, of terror, of defpair. 
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At his command they drop the fword, 
And in the midway courfe his potent word 





When thofe who have the power to blefs 
Are readieft to relieve diitrefs ; 
When private virtues dignify a crown, 
The genuine fons of freedom feel 
A duty which tranfcends a fubje@’s zeal, 
And = the man’s reproach more than the monarch’s 
rown. 


2 ae me 


Then to his day be honours paid 
The world’s proud conq’rors never knew ; 
Their laurels fhrink, their glories fade, 
Expos’d to reafon’s fober view. 
But reafon, juftice, truth rejoice, 
When difcord’s baneful triumphs ceafe, 
And hail with one united voice, 
The friend of man, the friend of peace. 








4An ADDRESS tw IRELAND. 


Written by the Rev. Tuomas Maurice. \ 


ERNE hail! in whomrenew’d 
The daring genius of old Rome we {ee ; 
Thy fenators as wife, as good, 
Thy vigorous peafantry as brave and free. 


Her manly eloquence is thine, 

Whofe native vigour {purns the aid of art ; 
Which while no terrors can confine, 

Lathes the flave, and bares the coward’s heart. 


Not Athens in her purett age, 
Heard fo fublime a ftrain within her walls, 
As when thy Grattan points its rage, 
And like th’ all fearthing fire of heav’n it falls. 


No bolder heights the Grecian foar’d, 
When, Macedon’s arm’d tyrant to confound, 


Th’ 
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Th’ impetuous tide of f{peech he pour’d, 
And bade th’ aftonifh’d audience glow around. 


Then, at corruption’s hydra head, 

When late thy Tully all his thunder aim’d ; 
Scar’d at the found the montter fled, 

And a freed nation’s fhouts her flight proclaim’d. 








A SOLILOQUY oz a SPRING MORNING. 


OW {weet the air! how fair each fcene ! 
How full of joy each field ! 
What balmy odours breathe around, 
What lays the warblers yield ! 


With what enchantment I review 
Aurora’s early ray, 

That calls up nature’s offspring all 
To hail the fragrant May ! 


Tran{ported o’er the mead I walk, 
Or crofs the verdant Jawn ; 

Purfue the winding ftreamlet’s courfe, 
And mark the vernal dawn ; 


Devote my fong to him on high, 
From whom thefe beauties {pring ; 
And with extatic raptures cry, 
** My God is nature’s king.” 








Fae €£ SE BD OC B.S: 


[From William Brown’s Paftorals, written at the Beginning of 
the laft Century. } 


ND as the year hath firft his jocund fpring, 
Wherein the leaves, to birds {weet carolling, 
Dance with the wind ; then fees the fammer’s day 
Perfect the embryo bloffom of each fpray : 
Next cometh autumn, when the thiefhed fheaf 
Loofeth its grain, and every tree his leaf. 
Laftly, cold winter’s rage, with many a ftorm 
Threats the proud pines which Ida’s top adorn, 
And makes the fap leave fuccourlefs the fhoot, 
Shrinking to comfort his decaying root. 





